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them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 


From ‘‘ First Voyage "Round the World by Magellan.” 
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~ PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC IN A POST-WAR WORLD pH oor 


At a church discussion group this month, in Seattle, 
the audience were startled by a statement made in a 
matter-of-fact way by»a young Chinese, “There will be 
a third world war in a few years, it will center in the 
Pacific, and it will be a race war.” 

When his listeners protested that such a war was 
not inevitable, he replied that it was bound to come 
because of the attitudes of the peoples of the world and 


their resultant action. 


We can glibly say that such a war does not need to 
be but in our gloomy moments we wonder whether he 
was not right about the certainty of it. Unless the 
issues are squarely faced and the problems solved, such 
a war will surely come. 

Some of the problems of the Pacific are world-wide. 
The four freedoms are as essential to the Oriental as 
to the European or to the North or South American. 

But the Atlantic Charter cannot be taken over and 
called a Pacific Charter. For one thing, it is too vague. 
Even adding what Lin Yutang cleverly calls the Fifth 
Freedom, “freedom from humbug”, the Atlantic Charter 
would not satisfy. 

The problems of the East and the West are not 
identical. Part of the difficulty comes from the way 
the white race views the two hemispheres. In America, 
for example, we have looked across the Atlantic as 
toward the home of our ancestors, but across the Pacific 


to lands that seemed suitable for exploitation. 


So the problems of the Pacific must be considered 
separately from, as well as in conjunction with, the 
world problems that must be taken up in post-war de- 
liberations. The peculiar problems are more urgent than 
these common to all, for they hold the decision as to 
whether we are planning just for “peace for our genera- 
tion”, or for a peace that will endure. 

A prominent Chinese, speaking before the Metro- 
politan Opera Victory Rally recently, said, “If peace is 
to be enduring, it must be ‘endurable’ to all.” Perhaps 
we should adopt a slogan (that great stimulator to ac- 


‘tion) “This time we must have a peace that can be 


endured!” 
These four topics suggest the partic problems 
that the Pacific faces: 


/ 


First, the barrier that is created by race prejudice. 
No matter how mgs ee the average American becomes 
over the actions some Euro nation—just now, 
the Germans—he thinks of the in a different way 
and is more easily dized into a rati 
of wrongs they have done, because there is not the 
difference in race. 

Race prej affects our actions in peace, and 
makes it possible to stir us into the greatest frenzy in 
time of war. Although its roots are economic, its 
branches have a wide spread. It is a problem. that 
must be solved. It is basic to a just peace. How? 
We'll speag call on that universal panacea, known 
vaguely as “education.” 

Overcoming race prejudice is, like education, some- 
thing that has a long-term outlook. But there is much 
that must be done while education is becoming effective. 
Aside from basic legislation that the W.I.L, has always 
sponsored, often incidents call for immediate action. For — 
instance, protesting actions such as that of an eastern 
mayor who would not let some American-born Japanese | 


play in a city-league basketball 
Negroes has lately developed alarming proportions with a 


of workers from the South. 
.I.L. members, other groups, are trying to uproot 
this menace before its roots run under, and come 
up in places where eradication will be more difficult. 
Prejudice against one race speedily transfers itself to 
another. People in this section who are now viol 
anti-Japanese were, not too remotely, anti-Chinese, 
Filipino, anti-Semitic. 

The second problem in the Pacific, and closely re- 
lated to the first, is that of colonies. Is it an ever- 
simplification to say that Oriental countries were opened, 
by force, in order to benefit the white 
race 

Walter White, of the N.A.A.C.P., declared that it 
is interesting to notice that only the backward peoples 
with rich natural resources also had souls that needed 


ving. 
In the late eighteenth century there was a “swirl of 
nations” in the Pacific when the economic value of the 
(Continued on page 2) 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC—(Contd. from page 1) 


Orient was realized. Furs were exchanged for Oriental 
products—at a huge profit. The nations competed for 
a hundred years and at the beginning of this century 
Great Britain was in the lead, with France, Holland, 
and the United States trailing. Spain and others were 
relieved of “the white man’s burden.” 


Less than a year ago Churchill said, “The govern- 
ment is convinced that the administration of British 
colonies must continue to be oe sole responsibility of 
Great Britain.” 


About a year ago Chiang Kai-shek said, “Unless real 
world cooperation replaces both isolationism and im- 
of whatever form in the new interdependent 


world of free nations, there is no lasting security for 


u or us.” And Lin Yutang wrote, “Chinese people 
ive freely expressed the opinion that five million of our 


2 soldiers have not died to keep the British in Hong 


Which statement do we endorse? We must make 


up our minds and express our wishes to those who ar- 
“tange the peace. If, as many believe, colonies are a 


thing of the past, we should make it clear that we do 
not wish to fight another war to keep them. The United 
States has set an example with our promise of inde- 
pendence to the Philippines; we should not let our mili- 
tarists force us into a unilateral control of the islands 
of the Pacific, That is, not if we wish an endurable 


‘The third problem stems from the first two: are we 
going to be willing for the Oriental countries to be 


Iin*ystrialized? The problem needs to be stated clearly: 
- it is not whether these countries will be industrialized, 


that is definite; it is whether we are willing for this 
to happen. 
Asia has been taught, by these two world wars and 


‘by western dealings with her in the past two centuries, 


that nations with industries have a power that brings 
respect (sic!). Asiatic_leaders are determined to gain 


- for their countries that power. The East knows that she 
‘ is capable of carrying on industries although forbidden 

to. India’s steel center at Jamshedpur, one of the great- 
est in the world, has shown what that country can do. 


China has over and over again illustrated her ability 
in construction. Japan’s success at imitating western 
centers of industry, slums and all, is one thing that 
brought on our present conflict. Asia, for better or for 
worse, will grow in industrial power as soon as peace 
comes. An attempt to choke even our enemy will be 


sowing seeds of a third world war. 


The fourth problem, one that is self-evident, is the 
equal representation of the countries of Asia, as those 
of Europe, at the peace table and in the world organiza- 
tion that must follow. A realistic acceptance of the first 


‘three problems will help to solve the fourth. In partic- 


ular, this business of race prejudice must be watched, so 
we can be prepared to meet the suggestions that will be 
made of “backward” nations. 


An article appeared this month by Hoover and 
Gibson called, “World Peace—Women Can Win It.” 
For this reason we hoped to include here an article by 


Dean Mary L. Bollert, of the University of British 


Columbia, president of the Pan-Pacific Women’s Associa- 


- tion. Our letter to her was delayed but she sent this mes- 


sage, “The problems Pacific women will face in the post- 


‘war world will be, I think, very similar to those of the 


(Continued on last page) 
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RESERVE THE DATES AND | 
IMPORTANT 


DRAFT PROPOSAL FOR PEACE TERMS 
: TO AXIS F 


The W.LL.P.F. in suggesting the offer of these 
terms does not by any means wish to exclude consid- 
eration of counter proposals by the other side. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


We urge the President to use all his great influence to 
hasten the end of the fighting and the opening of an era of just 
and lasting peace through the offer by the United Nations of 
peace terms to all belligerents. 

We urge that these peace terms should aim not only to undo 
as far as possible the wrongs committed in connection with the 
war and to prevent their repetition, but above all to prepare the 
way for free and friendly relations, internationally between 
peoples, and nationally within each country. 

These terms should not be vindictive. They should not seek 
to penalize peoples. i 

They should be offered in the spirit of the Atlantic Charter 
and confirm and universalize its principles. 


They should open the way for the cooperation of all those 
world society. 


To this end they should lay down the following 


PRELIMINARY CONDITIONS 


(1) Evacuation of all territory conquered by Axis troops 
or any belligerent arid of all territory occupied against the will 
of its inhabitants. 


(2) Demobilization of all national armed forces. This de- 


mobilization to be required and offered as a step toward universal. 


disarmament in an organic world order in which alone stable 
peace would be possible. 


(3) Immediate lifting of all blockades. 
(4) Liberation of all prisoners of war, and of all persons 


- deprived of their liberty for political reasons, all political pris- 


oners and all victims of totalitarian governments, especially of 
all persons held in concentration camps and all internees. 
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MNNUAL MEETING 
hinghon, 0; ©: 
27, TO SUNDAY, APRIL 30 
Washington 


AND PLAN TO ATTEND THESE 
TANT SESSIONS 


-RMS TO BE OFFERED BY UNITED NATIONS 


AXIS POWERS 
43 (5). Freedom for all refugees and for all persons who have 
l- been removed from their own country to return to live and work 
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in their own homes with full legal and political rights. 
(6) Immediate cessation of all persecution and discrimina- 


tion on grounds of race, religion or nationality and, in particular, | 


assurance to Jews of complete legal and political equality. 
(7) Restoration of the rights of labor. 0 


(8) Return as fully as physically possible of all loot, includ- 
ing industrial equipment and works of art. 


INTERIM MEASURES 
Should be agreed on, to inchide the following: 


(a) Systematic international action to provide needed food, 
prevent disease, and make good the ravages of war. This work 
should be carried on strictly on a humanitarian basis, not as a 
political weapon. ‘Needed labor should be free and under the 
supervision of the I. L. O. This aid should be begun at once. 


(b) In areas where normal government is temporarily 
suspended, administration by international authority should be 
organized through civilian and neutral agents both to prevent 
disorder and to carry on public services. 


AGREEMENTS AS TO FUTURE POLICY 


I A pledge to recognize governments based on the consent 
and participation of all the people, provided that such gov- 
ernment insures full civil rights for all persons. 


Il _ A pledge to cooperate in good faith in setting up arid oper- 


ating international institutions in the interest of the security, 
prosperity and freedom of the world community. These 
institutions shall attain as rapidly as possible the goal of 
‘universal membership. 


III Agreement to insure to Jews the same political, economic, . 


civic and cultural rights as are enjoyed by other inhabitants 
and in particular to see that they have the same freedom in 
moving from place to place and in choosing their own place 
of domicile, 


_ “fact-finding” committ 


ATTITUDES AND THE PACIFIC PICTURE 


We in the western states have watched the manufac- 
ture of a publicity against citizens of Japanese ancestry 
which must have far-reaching and unfortunate results 


_in the whole Pacific area. Its theme-song is, “A Jap is 


always a Jap” and its objective, discriminatory 
and laws. t this “publicity” correctly reflects the 
attitude of the majority of citizens in these states, I 


‘question. It still seems to be an artificial thing, worked 
‘up by groups serving their own economic interests, ably 


assisted by the press, by zealous Congressmen, and by 
ees of the legislature. Yet, its 
aggressive efforts are constantly influencing unthinking 
public opinion. 
_. Political and results, both at home 
and abroad, are evident. Even the army warned that 
the exercise of discipline at the Tule Lake detention 
center is a delicate task, due to the dangers of reprisals 
upon our citizens in Japan. Resentment against 
will know how to use it throughout 
But it is with the effect of this manufactured pub- 
licity on us at home that I am here concerned. ile 
it is hard to know how people really feel when a few 
are making so much noise, one thing is clear: the general 
mood is one of acceptance. Few questioned the necessity 
for the evacuation, few today look behind the press 
comments, few separate in their thinking the problem 
of the loyal citizens of Japanese ancestry from the war 
in the East. This acceptance, part of the mental and 
Spiritual deterioration that war brings, permits the 
efforts of a self-serving minority not only to task as 
public opinion but gradually to become public opinion. 


Insofar as this is true now we face our double prob- 
lem of racial and social justice at home and of peace in 
the Pacific standing on wrong premises. We have a lot 
of deliberately fostered prejudices which prevent an 
appreciation of the facts, whatever they are, concerning 
a great group of fellow-citizens, and which preclude 
inquiry into the causes of international conflict. Such 
an attitude makes impossible, for instance, an under- 
standing of the economic conditions which compel Japan 
to find new resources, of the historical events which 
forced her into the modern world and then refused her 
the place of an equal, of her psychological tensions. 


Our racial problem at home becomes more acute, 
both because of our own lack of understanding and also 
because of loss of confidence in our professions of dem- 
ocracy among all our minorities. Instead of an objec- 
tive approach to our problems, with as much of truth 
as we can achieve as the basis for action, we accept the 
picture made for us by selfish interests. It is a situation 
like this which is developing here. 


But suppose an Opposite attitude were powerfully 


cfimina proposals is inevitable, of course the Jap 


operative, suppose a widespread desire for fair play, 


a great reluctance to weaken the provisions of the Bill 
ranted. 


Goodwill is cumulative as well as illwill. I believe 
the positive response which would come from citizens 
of japanese ancestry would so increase our faith in 
democracy and help break down our racial prejudices 
that we could get some grip on reality and could work 
for genuine solutions at home and in the whole Pacific 


area. Our task is clear, therefore—we too must create 
attitude. A 


— Helen Marston Beardsley. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC—(Contd. from page 2) 


pre-war world, though in an intensified form. This 
means that we must put forth every possible effort to 
bring in the post-war world; for any condition, post or 
pre, would be better than that of the present.” 


She expresses what those of us who oppose war as 
a means of settling difficulties have always maintained— 
now after all these years of destruction, physical, mental 
and spiritual, we are where we were to begin with, facing 
the same problems. And we are not as well prepared 
to solve them since there has been such a fog of hate 
released that we cannot see our objectives as clearly. 
However, there is the one optimistic thought that there 
may be some people conscious of these problems who 
never were before. 


Action is called for. We must insist on a state- 
ment of our objectives in this war, particularly toward 
Asia. Then, we must bring pressure to arouse public 
opinion on the solution of these four problems. 


We of the W.I.L. know that force cannot solve 
them. To quote Lin Yutang again, “Force generates 
Coercion, Coercion generates Fear, and Fear generates 
‘Hatred . . . and Hatred is followed by Revenge.” 


Ernest B. Price has put it, “The peace this time 
must be one that all peoples will prefer to war; and the 
only way they will prefer it is to have a part in its 

ing, in its maintenance, and in its privileges.” 
L. Mitchell. 


Contributions for the carrying out of our program for. the 

ion of minorities are urgently needed. WIL groups are 

in a strategic position to carry on this work, but we need to 

extend our influence very greatly through the wide distribution 

of literature and through organi groups in communities 
where we are not now. functioning. 


Please make checks payable to the WIL and mail to the 
National Office, 1734 F Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* * * 

The San Francisco Branch reports the death of Mrs. Anna 
B. Clancy on December 23, 1943. Mrs. Clancy was one of the 
oldest members in terms of affiliation with this re yee 
having been a charter member of the branch. She served sev 
- times as Chairman, and was Vice-Chairman at the time of her 
death. Her interests were wide and varied. She pioneered faith- 
fully in many of the community’s less spectacular efforts toward 
equality and justice. The San Francisco Branch keenly feels the 
loss of her long-time participation. 


* * 


The Post Office has notified us that FOUR LIGHTS cannot 
be delivered to the persons below because of insufficient or in- 
correct addresses. Can anyone help us locate them? 


Mrs, D. P. Gallagher, 2627 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
Norwegian Women’s Club, Chicago, 

Miss Maud Wilson, 421 N. Grove Ave., Oak Park, Iil. 

Mrs. Paul Hamer, Uniontown, Md. 

Mrs, John Royer, Westminster, Md. 

Miss Gwendolyn Willis, 329 Dolphin St., Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Blanche Atkins, 723 3rd Ave. S., St. Cloud, Minn. 
Mrs. Virginia Couper, 1355 St. Clair St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. Grace Jones, 2203 Buford Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs, Evarts Graham,Old Jamestown Rd., Florissant, Mo. 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Libman, c o Mr. Ben Hecht, Nyack, N. Y. 
Mrs. Adelaide Walters, 208 W. Franklin St., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Mrs. Harold Walters, Greenwood, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Mrs, Richard G. Eberhart, Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. C. H. Higginson, 1911 N. 48th St., Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Chester Kingsbury, 4741 46th St. N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Delphine Zell, 7019 Third Ave., N.W., Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. William Battiger, Fairmount, W. Va. 


EASTER BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


SMALL RAIN, by Jane and Elizabeth Jones, $2. Full page 

of gay and happy children whose activities or moods 

give meaning to certain Bible verses which are among the most 
beautiful in our language. The children are very human little 


Americans, including Negroes and Orientals. A very attractively . 


GERRIT AND THE ORGAN, by Hilda van Stockum, 
$2.50. Here is a delightful story of a Dutch boy of eight, his 
dog, his friends, and their adventures with a hand organ in pre- 
war Holland. The children are “real”, lively, and amusing. 
Profusely illustrated. 


HATHOO OF THE ELEPHANTS, by Post V/heeler. 
$2.50. Story of a boy brought up by elephants in an Indian 
jungle. Local color authentic, setting approximately the same as 
that of “Elephant Boy.” i 
A modern “Jungle Beok.” 


NOTES 


_ Mrs. Riseman, our chairman on Anti-Semitic Trends, has a 
kit of booklets on Jews, their contribution to this country, the 
fallacy of some of the racial’ theories now prevalent, how to 
prevent race riots, how to help European Jews, If you can 
Mich., R.F.D. No. 2. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF WORLD ORDER, by Vera 
Micheles Dean. FPA Headline Series, 25c. Mrs. Dean writes 
with her usual clarity in a plea for a forward move in world 
order. She discusses isolation and ialism, Russia, Germany, 
our relations with Latin America, relief, and economic systems, 
concluding thus, “it is on the will of everyone of us to cooperate 
with those who live outside our borders that the effectiveness 
of world organization will depend.” 


A PEACE TO END WARS, by Betty Jacob. 10c. A 
manual for high school civilian service. The booklet gives de- 
tailed plans for study and projects in five tension areas— class 
and economic inequalities, race, relations with Mexico, relief and 
rehabilitation, and world organization. Excellent layout, illus- 


THE CARIBBEAN: LABORATORY OF WORLD CO- 
OPERATION, by Devere Allen. An L. I. D. pamphlet, 15c. 
This booklet describes in readable style the little known but very 
tangled problems among the islands east of the United States, 
the beginnings that are being made toward improved conditions 
and cooperation, and the opportunities before the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission. Bibliography. 


FOUR LIGHTS 


Owned and published by Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 


National Literature Department 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Entered as second class matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Published monthly, except August and September 


Subscription price 50c - Single copies 5c 
National Executive Office, 1734 F: St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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